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SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT AND 
THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
Onz of the prefixed 


‘ petseverance must, in the 
— Page its just and honourable reward. 
wf \eiers testes thi 

a Saecdee eens 


mieten was first deve- 
: the noble home 


Little is known of the steps by which Ark- 
wright wasted to those inventions, that raised 
him to.distinetion. His on effort in mecha- 
nics Was an atiempt to discover the pe 
tual motion. This - direction having” beak 
given. to his thoughts, it may naturally be 

that the circumstance of his living 


facture, would lead him to consider the possi i 


the time we have mentioned, the 
ish manufacture called .cali- 
cos, which were made in imitation of Indian 
goods, and so called from Calicut, the place 

" thei ion, were formed by a mix- 


ture of linen and cotton: the warp was com- 
pseil of linen ‘and the weft of cotton, it 
ing found impossible, by any means then 
known, to spin the fibres. of cutton into a 


vered in the raw state’ by the master manu- 


bo? jaa. 


in, the midst of the linen and cotton manu- to N 
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facturers, together with the linen yarn, to 
cottagere living in the little villages of the 
district, who both carded and spun the cotton 
wool, and wove the cloth. The demand for 
these cloths soon became so great, that the 
pe in the weaver’s family, by whom the 

ing and spinning processes were per- 
Sorised. could aot oneue sufficient wok te 
keep the looms employed, and the weaver 
was obliged to engage additional hands for 
preparing the cotton. The limit to which 


; this species of employment could be carried 


was soon reached, and if some more produc- 
tive mode of spinning than that by the one- 
thread wheel, then the only machine known, 
had not been discovered, the progress of the 
cotton manufacture must have —— 
or at best would have been extremely slow. 
Mr. Guest, in his History of the Cotton 


quantity what is turned off by ry 
at the present day, being about the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth part of the number:gow in 
constant use.’* ns 


lity from one a erat Black- 
burn, who had invented the spinning- 
jenny,t ight left ite, and went 
Here, after some “disap- 

wan of resources, he arranged ‘with 
paper — and Jedidiah. ema of Derby, 

ter the ingenious improver and patentee 

of the stocking-frame ;{ and, with such aid, 

i- Arkwright resumed his experimental labours. 


He consulted Mr. Strutt the: matter ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, strongly corrobo- 
tative of Atkwright’s claim to be the origi- 
nal inventer, (which was su’ atly © dis- 
puted,) that, although Mr, Strutt saw and 
acknowledged the great merit of the inven- 
tion,. .he . pointed out various deficiencies, 
which the inventer, from the want of mecha- 


® Penny C 


—art. A 
+ The 


yclopesdia ) 
Duy gave the means of spinuing twenty 
or thirty at once, with no more labour than 
had been a to a single thread. 
t Mr. Stratt was first individual, who suc- 
ceeded in @ the stocking-trume to the manu- 
facture of ribbed stockings. 
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nical skill, had been unable to supply. These 
defects were easily remedied: by Mr. Strutt ; 
and, in the year 1769, Arkwright obtained 
his first t for spinning with rollers, 
Messrs. Need and Strutt beeoming his part- 
ners in the manufacturing coucerns which it 
was proposed to carry on under it. 

The improvement fur which this patent 
was obtained, or the Spinning-frame, spius 
a vast number of threads of any degree of 
fineness and hardnees, leaving man merely 
to feed the machine with cotton, and to _ 
the threads when they happen to break. The 
principle on which this machine is con- 
structed, and its mode of operation will be 
easily understood. It consists of two pairs 
of turned by machinery. The lower 
roller of each pair is furrowed or fluted longi- 
tudinally, and the upper one is covered with 
leather, by which means the two have a 
sufficient hold wu the cotton passed 
between them. e cotton, when passed 
through the first pair of rollers, has the form 
of a thick but very soft cord, which is sli af 

: but, no suoner has the cotton - 
ing, or roving as it is technically called, 
tom Sate Uiewuphy te ant’ aie af 
rollers, than it is received by the second pair, 
which are made to revolve with, (as the case 
may bej) twice, thrice, or ten times the velo- 
city of the first pair, so that the cotton is 
necessarily drawn out twice, thrice, or ten 
times smaller than when delivered from the 
first rollers. 

It is obvious that the principle of the spin- 
ning-frame is radically different from the 
previous methods of spinning, either by the 
common hand-wheel or distaff, or by the 
jeany, which is only a modification of the 
common wheel. Spinning by rollers was 
entirelyean original idea, according to Ark- 
wright, suggested to him by seeing a red-hot 
iron bar elougated by being made to pass 
between two rollers ; and there is no 
mechanical between that operation 
and the process of spianiny, it is not difficult 
to imagine, that, by reflecting upon it, and 
Placing the subject in different points of 
view, it might lead him to his invention. 

The first mill erected for spinning cotton 
by this method was at Nottingham, and was 
worked by horse-power ; but, iu 1771, another 
mill was built at Cromford, in the parish of 
Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, to which motion 
was given by water; from this circum- 
stance the machine was called the water. 
frame, and the thread received the name of 
water-twist. The mill at Cromford is repre- 
sented in the firet of the Enyravings on the 
— page. Its machinery was turned 

y a water-wheel, after the manner of the 
firet silk-mill, at Derby, erected by Sir Tho- 
mas Lombe, and described in the 25th vo- 
lume of this Miscellany. 

“ Previous to this time, no establishment 
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of a — — had per PNR at 
least, to which the same system omens 
ment was applicable; and it strongly mar 
the judgment and mental. powers of Ark- 
welaht; that although the details of manu- 
facturing or commercial business were alte- 
gether new to him, he at once introduced a 
system of arran t into his works. which 
has since been universally adopted by others, 
and which, in all its main features, has re- 
mained unaltered to the t time.”* 

Arkwright vr made several additional 
im nts in the processes of carding, 
roving, and spinning, he next took out a 
fresh patent for the whole in the year 1775 ; 
“and thus completed a series of machinery 
so various and complicated, yet so admirably 
combined and well to juce the 
intended effect, in its most pe: form, as 
to excite the <a and compen of 
every one capable ae the inge- 
prs displayed and difficulties over- 
come.” 

a ht did not, however, enjoy: the 
rights is ingenuity without opposition, 
tivaenen manufacturers and the spinners 
and weavers. Repeated attacks were made 
by them on the factories built for Arkwright’ 
machines; his patents were invaded by the 
manufacturers; while it became the fashies@ 
ae a o to deny hich 

It merit of being an original 
Some: Circumstantial accounts of “this 
system of injustice towards Arkwright will 
be found in the Histories of the Cotton 
Manufacture, and in the Encyclopedias to 
which we have already referred. Tne details 
are too numerous for quotation here; but 
they will be readily found in the Encyclo. 
pedia Britannica, in which is this couch 
sion :—“ We have access to know, that none 
of Mr. Arkwright’s most: intimate friends, 
and who were best acquainted with his cha- 
racter, ever had the slightest doubt with 
tespect to the originality of his invention. 
Some of them, indeed, could speak to the 
circumstances from their own personal know- 
ledge ; and theit testimony was uniform and 
consistent. Such elso seems hiperdmed ul 

In 


ideas,) we think it will be to rest upon 
i we think it wi 
very slight grounds; while the proofs which 
he exhibited of possessing talents of the very 
highest order in the of the vast 
concerns in which he was afterwards en- 
gaged, are unquestionable.” 
It was not until after the lapse of five 
® Penny C 
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wright, 


jia—art. Arkwright. 
Britaunica, 7th euit.—art. Ark- 
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years from their erection, that by the works 
at Cromford any t was realized; but 
from that time, wealth flowed in abundantly 
to the proprietors. The establishments were 
ly extended, several new ones were 
and, in many caves, Arkwright took 
a share with other in the erection 
and working of cotton-mills. The tide to 
fortune had set in, and continued to flow, 
notwithstanding Arkwright’s patent had 
been cancelled by law. “ For several 


of manufacture, it is not difficult to imagine 
; larger price must have been ex- 

ceedingly: profitable to the spinner.”* 

Meanwhile, Arkwright had al:nost built the 


rations have been elegantly described . 
Darwin, “ in a work hich discovers te art, 
hitherto unknown, of clothing in poetical 
language, .and decorating with beautiful 
imagery, the unpoetical operations of mecha- 
nical processes, and the dry detail of manu- 


The tang! 
Next moves the iron hand with fingers fiue, 


Slow with soft lips the whirling can a 

The tender skeius, and wraps in deing tolaee i 

With quicken’d pace successive rollers move, 

Aud these retain, and those extend, the rove, 

Then es spokes, the rapid axles glow ; 

While slowly circumvolves the lab'ring wheel below. 
’ Botanic Garden. 


Nor was Cromford benefited only by the 
© From the excellent article in the Penny Cyclo- 


pedia, which it is worth while to compare with the 
article Arkwright in the larger Cyclopedias, to show 


the superiority, in this respect, of the cheaper work. 
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ingenuity of its founder in a commercial 
sense; for, having obtained the of a 
market for the town, he commenced building 


a of freestone, which has since been 
completed by his son; he liberally contri- 
buted to educational and other charities. In 
1786, he was ee high sheriff of Derby- 
shire, and, on the occasion of presenting an 
address of congratulation to the king on his 
escaping the attempt at assassination by 
Nicholson, Mr. Arkwright received 


Margaret 
the honour of knighthood. Though s man of 
personal strength, during the whole of 


is active career, he was labouring under a 
very severe asthma, Yet, to the latest period 
of his life, Sir Richard continued to give un- 
remitted attention to business, and superin- 
tended the daily operations of his large esta- 
blishments, adding from time to time, such 
improvements tc the machinery as were ug: 
gested by experience and observation. He 
sank, at feogth, under a complication of dis- 
orders, accelerated if not produced by his 
sedentary habits, and died in his house at 
Cromford, on Aug. 3, 1792, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, leaving behind him a fortune 
estimated at little short of half a million. 

The death of Sir Richard Arkwright was 
a sorrowful event to all classes of this district. 
His funeral was conducted with fitting splen- 
dour. Mr. Malcolm, the antiquarian, was 
entering Matlock from Chesterfield, at x 
time when the procession was passing 
Matlock Church, where the body was first 
interred ; he-says: “as the ground I was on 
was much higher than the Tor, or any of the 
hills at Matlock, I was at once surprised and 
delighted with the grand and awful scene 
that expanded below me ; all the rich profu- 
sion of wild nature thrown together in an 
assem! of objects the most sublime. To 
heighten the view, the Tor, and rocks near it, 
were covered with crowdsof people. * ° * 


an greens from the 
assembled to wit- 


dueted with much pomp, and, as nearly 

can remember, was thus: a coach and four 
with the clergy; another with the pall- 
bearers; the , covered with escut- 
cheons, and surrounded by mutes, followed ; 
then the horse of the deceased, led by a ser- 
vant; the relations, and about 15 or 20 car- 


closed the ion, which was nearly 
half a mile in The evening was 
gloomy, and the solemn stillness that re 


was only ——— by the rumbling of the 
eartiages, and gentle murmurs of the 
river; and, as they passed, the echo of the 
Tor geutly returned the sound. The scene 
was 80 rich and uncommon that I continued 
to gaze till a turn in the road closed the whole. 
How greatly would the effect have been 
heightened by a choir chanting a dirge!” « 
body was subsequently removed’ to 
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Cromford Chapel, wherein is the family veult 
of the Arkwrights, with a beautiful monu- 
ment by Chantrey. 

The character of Sir Richard Arkwright 
is one upon which we could linger with untir- 
ing interest; so fine a specimen was he of 
British genius, industry, and perseverance: 
he was, indeed, one of the honourables of 
the land. In the Encyc ia Britannica, 
it is truly remarked: “ No man ever better 
deserved his yood fortune, or has a stronger 
claim on the respect and gratitude of poste- 
tity. His inventions have opened a new and 
boundless field of em mt; and while 
they have conferred infinitely more real bene- 
fit on his native country than she could have 
derived from the absclute dominion of Mexico 
and Peru, they have been universally produc- 
tive of wealth and enjoyments.”” 

Arkwright was twice married. By his 
first ope sar had a son, the present 
Richard Arkwright, Esq.; by his second 
marriage he had a daughter, now Mrs. 
orWillenley Castle; the second Ragrav 

‘ ngraving, 
is the elegant seat of Richard Arkwright, 
Esq., who, to this day, continues the manu- 
facture established by his father. The 
Castle stands on the south side of a com- 
manding eminence, that forms the eastern 
boundary of the Derwent in its course through 
Matlock Dale; the river flowing at the foot 
of the hill, in a grand sweep eastward. The 
castle consists of an oblong, square building, 
with a circular tower rising from the centre 
of the roof, and a semicircular tower project- 
ing from the front on each side the entrance ; 
and two wings, with a round tower at each 
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THE BANNER OF THE TOMB. 


Wave! glorious standard, wave ! 
In the lone and silent aisle, 
As a trophy o’er the brave, 
On whom the sunbeams smile. 
Wayien the pletured saints look bright 
t ints 
Upon the ware grave 
in the stream of golden light. 
Wave! ha flag! to thee 
lomeeetstty Telous ‘ 
The holy straius that mingle free 
From lips instinct with song. 


Flash ! for thon oft hast flashed 
Iu the sunset’s crimson beam, 

When the fiery steed beside thee dash’& 
To swell the battle-stream 


But Fame shall her ra’ 
On thy hero's fovely tomb! " GR.C. 





STATUES IN THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


(To the Editor.) 


gunning of th Roy Sacha 
historic representation is concerned, in not 


augie: the whole structure is embattled, and series, 


the exterior walls are of white freestone. 
pow oor mae it stands was originally 


os a large rock, in the removal of 
which 3,0002. were — by the late Sir 
Richard Arkwright, who purchased the estate 
and manor of T. H. Hodges, Eeq., in the 
1782. The architect was Mr. W. 

of London. This edifice was roofed 
sometime in 1788; but, before it was inha- 
bited, it was set on fire by a stove that was 
ed, and all that was combustible in 

it was consumed : this accident occurring in 
1791. i ge ree “ara of the mansion is well 
appointed, contains several. pictures, 
Wright of De are some excellent works by 


In Ar. — ht are blended the hi historic 
characters of the British manufacturer ms 


country gentleman: he is much esteemed 
for his munificence, and is happy in a nu- 
merous progeny of sons and daughters. 


Edward in the finest of his lytical produc- 
tions :— 
“The shrieks of death through Berkeley's roofs that 


Shricks ot an agonising king !"* 


valid ; and on the score of any defection of 
moral principle, 1 place Henry VIII., (the 
Anne Boleyn, of the illus- 


others,) upon an equal pedestal of infamy 
with the hero of Bosworth. Yet here stands 
bluff Hal, in courtly companionship 

the rest; while the absence of the statue o: 
the weak-minded Edward I1., and that of the 


nant with legitimate taste and grateful feel- 
ing, were the figure of Sir Thomas Gresham 








the founder of this same noble edifice, to be 
removed from the dusty nook, where it stands 
enveloped at the t period, (in a corner 
of the lower ) and placed in the 
centre of the build ing, to the exclusion of the 
of the luxurious Charles II., which 
now adorns, with bad taste, that portion of 
the interior ? NORT. 





PUBLIC WALKS UPON THE 
THAMES’ BANKS. 
(To the Editor.) 
In No. 795 of the Mirror, page 175, appears 
a notice of Mr. Martin’s Plan for Public 
Walks upon the banks of the Thames. As 
a portién of your readers may not be aware 
that a somewhat similar scheme was at one 
period not only conceived, but actually in pro- 
of execution, I am induced to trouble 
with the following particulars respecting 
it. The time I am alluding to was after the 
Great Fire of London, in the year 1666, 
which, _—— along the north bank 
of the Thames almost the whole length of 
town as it then existed, had laid open ground 
enough for the purpose in question. ‘There 
were then as well as now, men of expanded 
views and cultivated taste sufficient to perceive 
the advantages of it; and such men as the 
; of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Green- 
wich Hospital did not overlook it, but exerted 
themselves so effectually as to obtain clauses 
to be inserted in a proclaniation from the 
king and ey council, issued immediately 
after the fire, to prohibit rebuilding in the 
city until further order; and in two acts of 
paviiament in 1666—7 and 1670, to 
the effect “ there should be a fair quay 
or wharf on all the river side from London 
Bridge to the Temple, of the breadth of forty 
feet, as also from the Tower wharf to London 
Bridge ;” nor sbould there be in those. build- 
ings which be erected next the river, 
(which were desired to be fair structures, 


mayor. ropose 
such a place or places as might be fit for 
those trades,” the proprietors of the ground 
taken having compensation granted to them. 
In conformity to the acts of parliament 
alluded to, and in obedience to an order from 
the privy council of Jan 25, 1670, Sir 
Christopher Wren, the itect, made a 
survey and report upon the state of the in- 
tended quay, with a list of the sheds aud 
other obstructions that biocked up the way, 
which “were subsequently ordered to. be 
removed.” 


Some of my readers may here inquire, 
if such an open terrace or wharf has really 
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been made, as has been described, and how 
to find their way to it; for it would be very. 
pleasant and convenient to have accese.to 
such an agreeable ewan as it must be. 
In answer to which I beg to mention, that 
any one who will explore the difficult sinuo- 
sities of that — of the city of London 
lying in the neighbourhood of Upper Thames 

» May accomplish the achievement of 
arriving at a place where a somewhat tor- 
tuous pathway is bounded on the south side 
by some irregular buildings, agreeing, how- 
ever, in a lowness of elevation apparently 
oe them err eR fe their 
right to the ground they occupy; over 
them the wind often blows with a freshness, 
and the daylight shines with a rightness, 
considerably at variance with what might be 
expected in so apparently cenfived a situa- 
tion; but of which the reason will be evident 
when, by turning to your right hand, and 
following the line of the said modest-looking 
erections to its termination, attain the 
object of your ition, by discovering the 
river Thames itself, of which you will now 
actually have a tolerably open view, (for a 
space of some thirty yards, if you pasa be 
tween some vast piles of bar-iron, and the large 
pairs of scales used for weighing them, with 
which the wharf where you have artived, 
(and which is known as the “ Steelyard,”) is 


usually occupied. 

Now, pate this place with the pathway. 
befure-mentioned, another farther. tu the 
westward, inclosed not only on each side, 
but in some places overhead also. forms part 
of what was long called the “ New Quay,” 
being the remains of the grand plan which 
I have before spoken of as being provided 
for the convenience und pleasure of the good 
citizens of London, by legislative enactments, 
through the care and foresight of Sir C. 
Wren, John Evelya, and others, 

Perhaps, this statement may here suggest 
such remarks as, “ Why are the acts Fa 
liament about keeping the New Quay clear 
of sheds, &c., not enforced ?”—'* Has no one 
spirit to remonstrate in the matter ?”’ &c,— 
— wen en = oh one _ made, 
(in the year 182},) in of a petition 
from the inhabitants of the Tneighbeathood 
to. the commissioners of sewers, who deter- 
mined in their: favour; but the very next 
day, Mr. Charles Calvert, one of the parties 
complained of in making the encroachments, 

ve. notice or ee —_ a ee aeoard 

subsequently, (on 10, 1821,) obtain 
se vis awn hin- 
walls or palings being erected on the 
banks of the river from London Bridge. to 
the Temple; by this means legalizing the 
shutting out eee of the me from pas- 
sengers in joining thoroughfare. 
I have extradted the, substance of most of 
the above particulars from Elmes’s, Memoirs 
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of the Life and Works of Sir Christopher 
Ween: at the time of the publication of 
po a met — did exist — 
7 the designs of the projectors o 
the ‘New Quay seemed to be almost com- 
realized. A pleasant, public thorough- 
with a few sycamore-trees along it, and 
anv open view of the river oa one side, led, 
on the other, past one of those “ faire struc. 
tutes” from the design of Wren himself, of 
which a range was intended to have been 
continued through ‘the length of the city, 
along the bank of the river. I allude to 
Fishmongerw’ Hall, figured in the Mirror, 
vol. xix. p. 17. Since then, however, great 
a have occurred thereabout ; New 
London Bridge ests its giant - foot almost on 
the spot I have ‘been speaking of, and a 
structure of corresponding loftiness of pre- 
tension, New Fishmongers’ Hall, puts out 
of countenance the claims of a more modest 
kind which its predecessor had to our notice; 
while, between the two, a lofty and wide 
flight of steps leads from the bridge down to 
the water, across the pleasant, public walk 
before-mentioued, which has been magni- 
ficently embanked with granite. Here would 
have been a fine opportunity for putting in 
practice that feature of Mr. Martin’s plan, 
“a flight of steps,” which “ should lead from 
each end of the ‘bridges to the public 
walks,” and, to use Sir C. Wren’s words, 
the making “a passage, which will be ex- 
treamly necessary.” Somehow or other, 
though, the steps of New London Bridge 
are just made so that people cannot step 
frum them to the wharf, nor from the wharf 
to them. Moreover, if you approach from 
the other wre that is, from “4 part of * 
whieh is to the public, and shut 
bers tt the rivet, the ite of the former 
t fare, a@ ir of iton gates 
sersertapestnbaras wlan 
part: of the Quay open to the river is now 
shut from the publie. 
To the eastward of the bridge, the high 
warehouses near the river stand somewhat 


arrangement has arisen in uence of 
the old acts of parliament before alluded ‘to: 


ie ros, each been the means of ex- 
the design with advantage, b 

adfordin access to: the Sandie hou : 

stveet which has for many years 

one.of the main “arteries’’ of London, and 

which might have: been now allowed to open 

directly upon the river Thames—I mean 


ereetion of ‘a Steam’ Packet Wharf, on the: 


of 
site of part of the old ‘bridge. But, why 





263: 
should not that part, which cousisted of two 
complete arches, have been itself left, to 
serve as a picturesque and imteresting me- 
morial of the venerable structure, when seen 


and stuffing up its place with earth?+ And 
why is the entrance to the Steam Wharf only 
by means of a pair of aod other 
~ of the old thoroughfare being stopped 
a dead wall erected directly across it, and 
blocking up both the view and the way 
through the pi arch in the tower 
of St. Magnus’ church, by going thro 
which crowds of foot-passengers used to 
tain safety from the thro vehicles endea- 
vouring to gain access to the old bridge ? 
This spot, if the dead wall had been omit- 
ted, and the before-mentioned, ancient arches 
of the bridge had been left, and if the archi- 
tectural character of the south side ef the 
Adelaide Hotel had been extended to the 
eastern alsu, would, as viewed from the south- 
east, have formed a scene worthy of Venice 
itself—An ArcuirecTuraL DRAUGHTSMAN. 


Che Hhetch-BWook. 


RECENT VISIT TO ST. HELENA. 

(From the MS: Journal ofa Mariner.) 
Tuis ‘island is about 1,700 miles from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and its aspect is that of 
a rock nearly destitute of vegetation ; nor did 
it present, as seen from the vessel in ao 
along the coast, a single prospect whic 
be classed Giacaigat ts 





which faces the ocean, that it seems to bid 
defiance to the approach of any living crea-' 
ture except the sea bird, ane being ape 
openi or breaks, in the cliffs, at three 0! 

which land 


very dangerous. 
placid enough, and the surf, compara- 
tively speaking, was of trifling amount; yet 
we were obliged to use caution, and avail 
ourselves of assistance. ; 

On landing, we walked into the town, 
= we he daily ch a in a bs ing 

at the dai charge of thirty shillings 
each, a sum that would have been considered 
pcan ea the extravagant in most other 
places; ut a Pe erat on such a 
as this ma justified in allowing hi 
chuieclnee soie latitude. 

James Town, the only one in the island, 
and the most oddly situated of all capitals, 
contains one good street, including, 
forty houses; besides which there are ry 
streets, or lanes of huts, that ramify from it, 
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and denote the place to be, in reference to 
the population, of greater consequence than 
might at first be expected by a cursory ob- 
server. It stands in a natrow ravine, for 
valley it can. acarcely be called, whose sides 
arg as, abrupt as: the cliffs upon the coast, 
their height being in some places, from 600 
to 700 feet. The spectator, while regarding 
this. singular scene, naturally imagines that 
serious accidents would be liable to occur, for 
the blocks of rock which project from above 
in the most threatening manner possible, ap- 
pear ever ready to descend from their elevated 
ition ; and if such an avalanche were to 
» it would, in all probability, involve 
a Perfal loss of property and life in its rui- 
nous career. E therefore considered, 
the site of James Town is assuredly not over 
safe ; however, the superincumbent rocks, by 
their eloquent silence, supply an admonition 
uite, as ae pi ee no 
the medium of a Tr, serve 
to remind those. who reside beneath,” that 
life is, at. best, but a precarious existence, 
which may cease in an instant when least 
expected. In one » the ravine does not 
much exceed-a hundred yards in width at the 
bottom; but where the town stands, it is 
from 250 to 400 yards broad; and the entire 
length. I judged to be about three-quarters of 
a mile. rough. this ravine flows the small 
stream by which the inhabitants are supplied 
with water. 

As Dr. G. and myself preferred the pedes- 
trian to the vehicular mode of making an ex- 
cursion, when exploring a country, we left 
the rest of our party to proceed in a carriage, 
and pursued our way by a somewhat different 
route on foot. During the first two miles we 
had to encounter a constant ascent, and soon 
afterwards descended the glen in which repose 
the remains of Napoleon. Here, beneath 
three willows, shorn of almost all their 
branches, and within an iron railing, isa 
slab of stone, placed upyn the ground, with- 
out any inscription, and eight, feet long 
four wide,—such is the tomb of the once 
mighty emperor! On_ the. willows, whose, 


trunks bend nearly to the slab, that extra-. 


ordinaty man was wont to sit and converse 
with the few friends who accompanied him in 


his distant exile; nor could he have selected , 


for the purpose a more. sweetly sequestered 
spot. Previuus to his death, the trees were in 
a flourishing state ; but since that event, so 


many persons have procured cuttings from, 


them, that they are now almost destroyed. 
Close to the grave is a spring of excellent 
water, for a supply of which, the Emperor 
used to send; and numerous young willows 
raised from cuttings bade fair to form a better 
shade than the parent trees. The glen was 
under the charge of two ancient soldiers, who 
must derive no incongiderable profit from 
the numerous visiters, frequenting this lonely 


scene of death, so calculated to excite reflec. 
tion upon the emptiness of human power and 
ambition. An album is kept upun the spot, 
which, like the whole race of albums, is 
filled with absurd attempts at wit, or i 
effusions in rhyme; amongst this miscella- 
neous mass of folly, a master of a ship com- 
lains that there was no house at hand where 
could obtain a glass of that panacea of 
sea-faring men called grog, although the 
distance from town is not four miles. 

On quitting the glen, we came again upon 
the ak and i to Longwood, a mile 
further. The old house had been suffered te 
fall into a sad state of decay, the only toler- 
able apartment being that formerly used as a 
billiartd-room : Napoleon's bed-room had be- 
come a stable ; art Ms = 
a for chaff, &c. ; portion o! 
the building occupied by hie suite, had long 
been converted into out- ! Such is the 
mutability of human affairs. The new build- 
ing, in which he was to have resided, is an 
excellent house, and had evidently been fitted 
up with every attention to comfort, and little 

to expense; but before it was com- 
pleted, Napoleon was numbered with the 
dead. 


There is a prospect of vast extent, from 
spots around, embracing the greater portion’ 
of the island, with an almost boundivss ex- 
panse of ocean, but combining too much of 
the melancholy and cheerless in its leading 
features to be particularly inviting; nor was 
there a single tree at‘haad, with the excep- 
tion of a few of miserably stunted growth, to 
relieve the general absence of vegetation. 
Such a.view, liable as mi gyn So awaken 
sombre impressions, wou ways produce 
in. myself a saddening effect, sites I hold 
that the ocean—that emblem of Eternity,— 


foam by the storm ; while in a state of repose 


by, nothing can be more ‘monotonous than the 


lifeless of ita 
The finest part of St. Helena is that be- 
hind, and up the hills than the tomb, 


deed. here, a8. in all places where 
consists of decomposed 
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that of an immense rock, intersected in most 
directions by deep ravines, or. t 

chasms, frequently accessible only to. the 
goats; and the vegetation as already ob- 
served, is extremely scanty, except at parti- 
cular spots. As might naturally be expected, 
the climate of James Town is often intensely 
hot; but at those parts of the island exposed 
to the influence of the S. E. : ee the 
temperature is ly lessened. popu- 
lation (1831) coniated of about 3,000 persons, 
of whom 800 were soldiers ; and so strongly 
fortified is the island, that it would, I ima- 
gine, be impossible to reduce it unless by 
surprise or blockade. To convey some idea 
of the ravine in which stands the town, I may 
state, that on one side, and close to the sea, 
there is a staircase from the summit of 
Ladder Hill of 620 steps, with an inclined 
plane on each side, the vertical height of 
which is 500 feet. The rope to which a 
cart was attached, when being drawn up the 
inclined plane, broke, a few days before our 
arrival—the cart was of course dashed to 


St. Helena was discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1501; the East. India Company 
took possession of it in 1657; and, in 1815, 
it became. the prison of Buonaparte. The 
length is ten miles and a half; the breadth 
seven ; and its distance from. the nearest 
land is 1,200 miles. James Town is in )5° 55” 
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south latitude, and 3° 34” west longitude. 
Diana’s Peak, the most elevat i i 


is 1,800 feet above the sea; al 

there is certainly some level land, I cannot 
agree with those who say there is at one place 
a plain of 1,500 acres. When di 

this island was clothed with wood. Our ex- 
cursions ended, we again embarked, and 
found ourselves once more bounding on. the 
ocean, and riding upon the wings of the 
wind ; a pastime more suited, perhaps, to the 
taste of poets than of travellers. 


Hpirit of Biscodery. 


THE PHYSIOGNOTYPE. 
Tue accompanying Engraving represents a 
machine for taking casts, lately invented 
by a gentleman in Paris. It is called the 
Physi , is of a very simple construc- 
tion, and takes the exact imprint of the coun- 
tenance without: any disagreeable sensation, 
by an application of less than two seconds. 
This instrument is a metallic, oval 
pierced with a large quantity of minute holes 
very closely together, and through each of 
which a wire, (very like a knitting needle.) 
with extreme facility. These needles 
ve the appearance of a brush. The whole 
is surrounded with a double case of tin, 
which contains warm water, in order to keep 
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the sar og of a re temperature with 
the blood. any figure be applied: against 
this brush of needles, it ei pied Pen 
slightest pressure, and leave an exact mould. 
The needles are then fixed by a very simple 

and from this metallic mould, the 
cast is taken. There is nothing disagree- 
able in the application of the instrument, 
but the sensation cannot well be described ; 
although, if the Physiognotype were not 
heated, it would feel like immersing the face 
in ‘snow. The impression left will be an 
accurate likeness, and the mask will be a 
fuc-simile of the mould. Nothing is want- 
ing ; even a vein on the temple is faithfully 
represented. 

The inventer has already obtained the cast 
of the French King, Louis Philippe, and also 
those of a variety of persons celebrated inthe 
political, literary, and scientific world ; and, 
among the number, those of Lord Brougham, 
Lord Munster, Sit Sydney Smith, Messrs. 
Dupin, Guizot, Alexanders Dumas, &c., 
Miles. Dorval, Jeany Vertpré. 

Aw Otp Sunscriper. 

*,* Our Correspondent adds :—“ Having 
had my own cast taken by this instrument, 
when in Paris, at the commencement of the 
present: month, I can speak decidedly as to 
the efficiency of the invention.” 


Che Public Journals. 


GOTHE’S OPINION OF LORD BYRON. 


[Tue following extract from Eckermann’s 
Conversations with Gothe in the last Years 
of his Life is translated tin the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, just published. The passage 
is one of several specimens of Eckermann’s 
work, judiciously selected by the Reviewer, 
“ who seldom has his labours sweetened by 
such a treat.”—“The particular period of 
Byron’s poetical career that called forth the 
observations in the annexed extract, espe- 
cially those on the three unities and on 
Shakespeare, seems to have been the publica- 
tion of Sarda dus, in 1821. To make 
the remarks uf Géthe more intelligible, we 
subjoin an extract from his lordship’s letters 
to Mr. Murray, from Ravenna, dated July 14 
and July 22, of that year.”* 

« I know.no man,” said Gothe, “ who pos- 
sesses what is called invention in a higher 
degree than Lord Byron. He unravels the 
dramatic knot in a manner that surpasses all 
expectation.”—“I feel exactly the same thing 

® “To Mr. Murray.—My object has been to dra- 
eat et ee 

> ory a y 
logy. You will find all this very alike? Shakepeates 
aud so much the better in one sense, for | luok upon 
him to be the worst of models, though the most 
extraordinary of writers. It has been my object to 
be as simple and severe as Alfieri; und I have broken 
down the poetry as nearly as I could to 





with Shakspeare,” replied I, “and particu. 

with his Falstaff; when this hero has 
told one of his gigantic lies, I rack my brain 
to conceive how he will work himself out of 
his own mesh,—but Shakspeare brings him 
out of the scrape in a style of his own, which 
no cogitation can anticipate. If you are 
tight in saying the same of Lord Byron, I 
cannot conceive you could in any way 
pay a greater compliment to his genius.” 

Gothe nodded assent, and then laughed at 
the new whim of his lordship, who in life had 
never learned to control himself in the least 
trifle, and yet most strangely had allowed 
himself in his recent plays to be tied down 
by the stupid law (das dumme Gesetz) of 
the three unities. “ It is plain,” said he, 
“ that his lordship knew as little of the true 

rinciple of this rule as the rest of the world. 

e three unities are only useful in so far as 
they enable the spectator more easily to com- 
prehend the piece, and to connect the several 
parts of it together into one complete whole.+ 
When they do not contribute to this end they 
are useless, und it shows an utter want of 
understanding to employ them in such a 
case. The themselves, who were the 
fathers of the rule, did not always follow it; 
in the Phaethon of Euripides, and in other 
pieces, me changes; and from this we 
see plainly that the great Greek masters were 
more concerned about how they might give 
their piece the best scenic effect, than about 
a rule that in itself has -no meaning, and for 
which they are supposed to have had a blind 
reverence. Shakspeate’s plays, as everybody 
knows, jump over the unities of space and 
time without the least restraint ; and yet there 
are no pieces that are more complete in them- 
selves, and more readily comprehended as a 
whole by the spectator. The French, with 
all their strict adherence to the rule of the 
unities, have not been able to attain to this 
effect; they introduce narration where we 
expect action; and thus disturb our mind in 
forming an easy conception of the whole. 

“ This whim of adhering to the unities, 
however, was not without its service to Byron. 
It was a sort of rein to keep within reasonable 
boundaries a spirit which was always striving 
after the infinite. Would to God that he had 
been able to find some such rules for regu- 
lating his moral nature! We may say, with 
the greatest certainty, that the want of such 
a regulating power was his ruin, and that he 
went to wreck onnothing but the unbridled 
rebelliousness of his passions. 

+ We have here made a sweeping peri; but 
the ex ive German phrase “ pas Fassiicue,” 
which Gothe says is the “ Grund” of the rule of the 
three unities, can hardly be trauslated by one word. 
Generally speakivg, the Euglish, who are not a re- 
flective people, have a much more looseand less con- 


centrated way of ex; themselves, on philoso- 
hical sut thau the Germans. No language is 





laaguage. Mind the wnittes, which are my great 
object of research.” : 


better adapted ,than the German for the expression 
of maxims aud principles in a few pregnant words. 
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“ He was far too much in the dark about his 
own condition. He lived from hand to mouth, 
and knew and considered not what he was 
doing. He allowed himself every license, and 
other people none; and thus he not only 
ruined himself, but raised up the whole world 
against him. With his ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ he made a bad com- 
mencement, and put himself from the very 
first into a false position with regard to the 
principal poets and literary characters of the 
day. In his subsequent works, the spirit of 
opposition and discontent seemed to grow 
with him. Church and state were not safe 
from his sarcasms. This reckless warfare 
drove him out of England; and, had he 
lived, would in a short time have ¢criven him 
out of Kurope. Go where he might, he had 
never room enough, and, with the most un- 
bounded personal liberty, he was under an 
habitual feeling of constraint—the world was 
a prison to him. His expedition to Greece 
was anything but a voluntary determination. 
His uncomfortable relation to his fellow 
men drove him to take some such step as 
this, 

“The violence with which he tore his 
mind away from everything traditional and 
patriotic not only ruined him altogether as a 
man, but his revolutionary feelings, and the 
continual agitation of his mind, prevented his 
poetical talents from receiving their due deve- 
lopement. No one, moreover,.can doubt that 
the eternal spirit of opposition, with which he 
was possessed, has doue an _ irremediable 
injury to the effect of those wonderful works 
which he left completed. For it is not only 
that the dissatisfaction of the writer commu- 
nicates itself to the reader, but generally all 
prs that proceeds <—y Jrom a prin- 
ciple of opposition, can have nothing but a 
negative result, and that which is negative is 
nothing. When I say that bad is bad, what 
do I gain by it? but if I should chance, in my 
negativing mania, to say that good is bad, (as 
too often happens,) then I do u great deal of 
harm. -He who wishes to be actively useful 
must never fall a-rating of his neighbours, 
but, leaving the absurdities of the absurd to 
shift for themselves, be concerned only to do 
that which is good. For the end of all our 
endeavours is not to pull down, but to build up 
something that mankind may look upon and 
rejvice in. 

“ Lord Byron,” continued Gothe, “is to be 
considered as a man, as au Englishman, and 
as a great genius. His good qualities belong 
chiefly to him as a man ; his bad ‘qualities 
belong to him as an Englishman and a peer, 
and his genius is incommensurable. 

‘“ All Englishmen, as such, are, properly 
speaking, destitute of what we call reflection. 
Their contigual distraction, and the spirit of 


political partisanship, prevent their reflective, 


powers from ever arriving at a calm develope- 


ment. But, as practical men, they are truly 


t. 
or Lord Byron is, in respect of reflection, 
no better than his countrymen. He is great 
only when he writes poetry—as soon as he 
begins to reflect, he is a child. 

“« But, notwithstanding this national de- 
fect, he is a man who succeeds in everything 
he undertakes ; and one may truly say, that 
with him inspiration takes the place of re- 
flection. He had no outlet but to poetize 
continually; and anything that came from 
him as aman, especially if it was a feeling of 
the heart, was sure to be His beautiful 
poems came to him as beautiful children 
come to women—they know not how, and 
think not why. 

“ He is a born genius of ahigh order; and 
I have no where found the vis poetica, pro- 
perly so called, in a more perfect state than 
in him. He seizes the leading external cha- 
racter, and sees through the past witha truth 
not inferior to Shakspeare. But 
was a more complete and perfect man. Byron 
knew this well; and, for this reason, has 
been careful to -. very little about Shak- 
speare, though he knows whole passages of 
him by heart. He would have been glad to 
disown him altogether, had that been pos- 
sible; for he did not understand Shakspeare’s 
cheerfulness, and it stood not a little in his 
way. Pope, again, he had no occasion to 
disown, for from him he had nothing to fear. 
Accordingly, we find him mentioning Pope’ 
on all occasions with the highest respect, for 
he knew very well that Pupe is a mere wall 
compared to him. 

“ T have often thought that Byron’s high 
rank asan English peer was very much against 
him; for the external world is a thorn in the 
side of every man of high talent, and much 
more so when that man is placed in a situa- 
tion of high rank and influence. A certain 
middle condition is most favourable for the 
developement of talent ; and it is for this rea- 
son that we find by far the greatest number 
of artists and poets among the middte classes 
of society. Byron’s native ity to lose 
himself in the infinite w in a lower rank 
of life and with more moderate means, have 
been much less prejudicial to him. As it 
was, goers has placed in a situation 
where he might to realize every fancy, 
however wild, and this entangled him in a 
thousand mazes. Being himself a member 
of the highest rank of society, there was none 
who could, in opposition to him, assume an- 
attitude that might command his reverence 
or check his excesses. He spoke out freely 
whatever indignant feelings were fermenting 
in his proud mind, and thns brought himself 
into irreconcileable conflict with the world.” . 

The Reviewer notes: “We have read 
nothing finer, nothing more instinct with the, 
calm dignity of truth, than this criticism,”] ; 
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‘THE MINSTREL’S GRAVE. 


Weaer for the Minstrel! scatter round 
With flowers his rerpoeef mpeew 
Pluck ye the and plant the rose 
To shadow o'er his last : 

Rear ye the turf above his head, 

. To the spot from stranger's tread ; 
And let the setting sunbeam throw 

A smile on him who sleeps below. 
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HOMGOPATHY AND ALLOPATHY. 
By David,Uwias, M.D. 


?” is a question 


of i ith: “read our book,”— 
(Mirror, vol. xv., p. 382,) wherein this new 
system of medicine is illustrated from a paper 
in the Kadi: h Review. _ From this article 


? 
Dr. Uwins — << penn ge Ad 
homeopathy ; ) t 
“while:it admitted that facts were astound. 
ingly in its favour, it treated the affair in so 
flippant a manner, that the paper was not 
Iibely to make much way with an individual 
articees Ualiel he of medi- 
cine in his own school, (the late Dr. Gregory,) 
that ‘ ninety-nine out of a hundred of medical 


facts: are medical ‘lies, and all medical doc-' 


trines: stark, staring nonsense.’” Upwards 
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of six = have elapsed since the publica. 
tion of the above article, during which the 
“new system” has lain dormant, but to 
ing up and take root in the faith of 
the present year, and to secure Dr. Uwins 
as one of its disciples. In. the pamphlet 
before us, the Doctor thus laconically de- 
fines Homeopathy and Allopathy :—“ The 
allopathic mode is the one hitherto admit- 
ted as legitimate and tenavle; the homeo. 
ic mode is that which first suggested 
itself to the. mind of a German physician, 
more than thirty ago, while in 
the translation of Cullen’s Materia Medica. 
Homeopathy may, for our t purpose, 
be translated, ‘like loves like, or birds of a 
feather do well together ;’ it announces by a 
term, that what creates disturbance and dis- 
ease, in all its apparent anomalies and varie- 
ties, will, in different proportions and due 
adaptations, prove a remedy for that disease ; 
that poisons, like punishments, are ‘ mercies 
in disguise ;’ and that, to create a commo- 
tion in the frame of a contrary nature to that 
already established; to practise, in other 
words, allopathically, is bungling in design, 
and too often fatal in consequence; 
nosology is nonsense; that to conceive of 
disordered conditions as abstract essences is 
downright absurdity ; and that nomenclature, 
as hitherto constructed, is mere verbiage.” 
Happy should we be to find all these posi- 
tions established —to find medical science 


times, or the cunning of five, ten, or 
even twenty pill doses; so that experiments 


manner. He considers some of its positions 
and inferences as very i and 
that the total discarding of allopathy is one 
of its fallacies —“ The design of this tract,” 
the Doctor adds, “is merely limited to an 
announcement, (upon the strength of a few 
recitals,) of the high value the similia in 
similibus theory of medicine has proved in 


imparting a power to the medical practi- 
tiober which never before, and 
in helping to take off that weight from the 


mind of a conscientious physician, which 
must necessarily connect i with public 
appreciation conscious A 


and thankful men, 
given us, respect- 


all thinki 
for the information it 
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ing @. power ‘pa by doses of — 
cine, (prepared in a icular way, 
divided to an extent Samont bonded? 
Upon this principle, though a practitioner 
mey not go the length of an adept in homeo- 
pathy, he might materially improve upon 
allupathy, by stoppi much short of atomic 
minuteness, ibiting merely small 
quantities. We now xa to quote a few 
of Dr. Uwins’s experiences. ] 

The first homeopathic experiment I made 
was indeed, in the true spirit of homeopathic 

jure, made upon myself. A two-grain 
of James’s powder was lying in m 
bed-room for intended use; and it occu 
to me to take up by a moistened finger an 
unappreciable quantity, which I put on my 
tongue, and iu the night I broke out into a 
general and profuse iration. 

But the instances of trial of small doses, 
&e., to pinay am now about to allude, ae 
avery few from among a very many, t 
have been made by me during the two or 
three last weeks. 

Mrs. ——, living near Woolwich, had 
been beset for years 


- etn agree Beaker 5 Pepa 
acid contained in Apothecaries’ $ pains, 
and low spirits, and sallow com ag 
which had been applied blue pill, in all its 
wonted forms doses, to & very large 

In a word, diet and medicine had 


the task of renovating seemed almost 
less. I gave her the forty-eighth part of a 
Fg ue pill, which roused and excited 
the functional dynamics to such an extent as 
to prove “ more sensible in its agency than 


she expressed herself as being sensible that 
the right nail was now hit, and that I had 
only to continue my blows to be more 
successful than I had hit been with her. 
This case, according to i 


i 


to ask for any thing further. I should sa 
that after the first administration of bine pill, 
I told her of Hahnemann, and Quin, and 
homoopathy ; and the reader may, therefore, 
refer, so far as it shall please him, the effects 
thus recorded to belief and fancy. 
atoms she has taken have been principally 


” © The very last medicinal J* ordered this lady was, 


Mrs. ——, Bedford Row, had been teased 
for months with a protracted and bronchial 
cough, which seemed to set at defiance time 
and medicine. 1 ordered her the twelfth 
part of a grain of the extract of aconite, with 
the same quantity of i » to be taken 
at bed-time, and she awoke in the morning 
free from a cough which had troubled her for 
yet i commas are elfth 

re from 5 the tw 
of a grain is of enormous amount, and the. 
true disci een 
medicinal articles in one prescription. 
should say that this lady was afterwards 
much by headaches, which were, for 
a time, at least, lessened by atomic doses of 
anemone. 

Miss ——, an accomplished and amiable, 
young lady, came from Paris in a state of 
complete insanity. Mixed with delusions of 
the wildest and most incongruous kind, she 
manifested a determined disposition to de- 
stroy herself, which she ouly be 
= effecting constant watchi 
an homeopathic dose of aurum, (gold,) 
which, after the lapse of a week, nino > 
ed. Under its use she sensibly amended, 
and now is in a condition promising thorough 
recovery. 

Such, my reader will say, might have been 
the case without assistance from gold or 
silver, or any —— else.“ I concede tu him 


But I may be permitted here to reiterate, 
what my co said, Tuga De ing the 
steps of the recovery :—“ in, Dr. Uwins, 
now to believe that there is something in 
homeopathy, and that, after all, Miss —— 
will be restored to reason.” 

A lady, from the north of had 
been with me two or three times during her 
visits to town; and fancying that she had 
derived benefit from my prescriptions, she 
requested her medical adviser in the country 
pehoeerctr cnet Ibrncte s 
complainin; eight! of a grain 

ar anna ft ax my ecole 
serves me, telling the medical gentleman 

thought me mad it was only 
in all other things, ex- 


and intelligent strain, an‘! assured me his 
patient never been so well after any 


indeed, the t fourth ofa of the aa- 


and weight about the hich is a very 

cummon consequence of small misap- 
I may remark that em; 

by the homopathists is not. the an 
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form or-any doses of medicine before :--“ If,” 
said he, or something to the same ambunt, 
“if the post hoc be the propter hoc, there 
certainly is something ‘in ho hy.” I 
have not heard from or of this lady since. 
She took in a draught of aqua distillata two 
minims (drops) of liq. ammon. acetatis. 

A child was brought to me a few weeks 
ago, who, for some months previously, had 
been the subject of infantine convulsions. 
The force of these seemed to be broken by 
the remedies employed. I put the child 
upon very small (single drop) duses of tinct. 
of digitalis, which I have recommened in my 
work on Indigestion, published a few 
since” 1 lost sight of my little patient for 
some time, from its having been sent into 
the country; and when the parent brought it 
into my study, I put out my hand and spoke 
to it, in order to ascertain whether he had 
any recollection of me.—‘‘ Oh, sir ;” said the 
father, “he is past all that ;” and, upon exa- 
mining him more closely, 1 found every ap- 

rance of an oppressed brain, and every 
indication of approaching dissolution. An 
atomic dose of aurum foliatum was: put into 
his mouth. I called the next day, found the 
little fellow amusing himself with his brothers 
and sisters, and the in astonishment 
at the wonders that had been wrought. This 
child lives in the neighbourhood of Leicester 


Square. 

Mr. ——, of High Street, Bloomsbury. 
To a child of his I was called, labouring 
pent iene rn a — ; 
typhoid fever apparently ir an almos 
h state—the patrons irritation run- 
ning high with the. system powers exceed- 
inaty low. I asked the potions whom I 
met to let me put into his hands an aurun, 
which, perhaps, no real homeopathist would 
have given under these circumstances.. He 
was kind enough to administer. it himself, 
and the: child recovered. Whether it. was 
the gold, or the subsequent almost infinitesi- 
mal doses of camphor, or the effort of nature, 
that ‘effected the cure, remains—never to be 


proved. , 

‘| may here take occasion to say, that so far 
from the medical gentlemen, whom I have 
had the pleasure ef acting with, ever in any 
one instance showing a desire to obstruct 
trials, (a feeling which the public are disposed 
to charge them with, they have ever shown 
an anxiety to see the thing pursued to the 
utmost extent of their responsible limits. 
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my medicinals a fair trial. A most interést- 
ing and intelligent itioner, in the Kent 
Road, said to me when I was narrating m 
forty-eighth part of blue pill experience, “ 
am bound, sir, to believe it, because you say 
it; but I assure you that it is only from what 
I consider high and disinterested. authority, 
that I could credit these apparent violations 
9 all we have hitherto beanpovme truth.” 
is very gentleman, only the day before 
Yesterday, said, “I am coming round, Dr. 
wins; I have done marvels with a forty- 
eighth part of a grain of belladonna.” 
* * * * * 


T have thus fulfilled my purpose of provin 
that hom@opathic principles have beécn star 
dantly serviceable, were it only that the me- 
dical- practitioner is, even in their: partial 
application to practice, furnished with en- 
tirely new powers. I intend. this little tract 
to be the pioneer to a more systematic trea- 
tise—the result of further obsgrvation and 
more enlarged inquisition; and whether: my 
faith and feelings in favour of small and, at 
due intervals, repeated doses, be strengthened 
or diminished by this more extended inquiry, 


1 pledge myself to a full confession of all I 
shall then feel and think on the doctrine 
and its con 


juences. 

‘Although here I i. not intend to theo- 
tize, I will just intimate that an electric prin- 
ciple is supposed to. mix with the medicinal 
ingredient—to be infused into the ingredient 
by the mode of its admixture with the vehi- 
cle—and greatly to aid the operative virtue 
of the atoms. In this part of the business, 
I find also an aceordance with my own pre- 
—— for more than once or twice 
have I asserted in print, that if ever  medi- 
cine should receive any radical and efficient, 
as opposed to mere wordy and seeming, im- 

‘ovement, such improvement would most 
ikely be derived from some modification of 
electric agency. 

I will further add, that the cireumstance 
of aérial and electric latency, summoned into 
being and ate the magical command 
of science, may be employed as a sufficient 
reply to all objections advanced against the 
possibility of medicinal influence by atomic 
agency. What would have been thought, a 
little longer than half a century since, of a 
cold body containing more heat than one 
hotter ?—And there are many, even in the 


+ In this, as in all cases, I only mention the main 
jicinal, without goiug through the detuils of 





They have often told me, that, having no 
faith themselves, they could not consistently 
do more than acquiesce in my wishes, a a 
conveyance of their responsibility to me ; but, 
us rs on, they have, one and all, "been 
desirous to give my assurances full credit and 
*® In res , and some other medicines, 


sates eae 
T also ant thie o as may 
be seen in as cuk referred to. 





other articles, which it is generally expedient, on 
more accouuts than one, to alopt. 
t No bomeopathist would allow that jusque:a 
sent I. am at all entitled to rank with him, whea 
state that almost the last dose of medicive I pre- 
scribed before writing this note was halfa grain of 
elaterium! When I shall be pushed back from this 
semi-h hic. conviction, 


omeopathism imto «llopat 
T will leave eveu Caliban behind me in penitent aud 
self-reproaching exclamation—I will own myself a 
double brayer.” 


more than “ thrice 
ei fp) ) 
avs 
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present day, who will be surprised at the 
see Seta that a sufficient quantity of 

matter is contained in a schvol-boy’s 
favourite ¢aw, to prevent him, if duly ap- 
plied, from ever again shooting his own 
among his antagonist’s marbles. “ Get gal- 
yanized,” says the Rev. T. Everest, “ before 
you laugh at homeopathy.” 


MALIBRAN. 

Mr. Naruan, author of the Hebrew Melo- 
dies, has collected the most interesting anec- 
dotes and traits of Madame Malibran de 
Beriot, and has published them in a cheap 
form; so that we hope the many excellent 
qualities of this highly-gifted woman will be 
known throughout the country, as they 
should be; for rarely do'we see associated so 
many excellencies of mind and heart as her 
brief life presents. We quote a page or two 
of Mr. Nathan’s anecdotes. ] 

Templeton, the singer, may attribute the 
popularity he enjoys entirely to Malibran, 
who, with a condescensiun rarel 
individuals holding so exalted a in the 
profession as she did, took upon herself the 
somewhat difficult labour of becoming his 
instructress. This, too, she did in a mode 
peculiar to herself, blending good-nature with 
alittle satirical, approaching to epigrammatic 

int, and thus she pecans. or in animating 

im (to use a mythological phrase), compa- 
ratively, with a spark of her own Promethean 
fire. When he was not av fait at stage busi- 
ness, she would sometimes address him after 
this style :—“ You are cold, inanimate; are 
youa man? Have you a wife? and do you 
love that wife?” On his replying in the 
affirmative, she would thus resume her lec- 
ture. “ Then would you, if she were in such 
trouble, stand so far from her, and regard her 
with such indifference ? Approach closer to 
me, and seem very sorry for my situation ; 
come to me; [ shall not bite you.” 

On one occasion, to the chagtin of Temple- 
ton, aud to the great amusement of the per- 
formers, who one and all heartily enjoyed the 
joke ; she exclaimed “ Ah, Mr. Tempieton, 
you are a very fine, tall man, but you are a 
very bad lover. I would rather have Mr. 

ood-leg for my husband,’’ pointing to the 
prompter.* 

Thus Templeton was actually shamed out 
of his dramatic torpor, and from that time 
acquired increased confidence aud energy, 
which have availed him so greatly with the 
public. His song in “ La Sounambula,” 
“ Still so gently o’er me stealing,” is a mas- 
terpiece of excellent singing and acting ; and 
the whole of his performance with Malibran 
‘was entitled to the highest encumiums. She 

© Mr. Wood-leg, to whom Malibran here alluded, 
is a Mr. Wilmot, who some Pope ago had his leg 


amputated, and is consequently compelled to wear a 
wooden one, 
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would repeatedly stop him good Fyre 
sing passages to him, saying, “ I should 
it thus, were I in your situation ;” ‘and ‘she 
positively drilled him until his singing and 
acting in some instances: were, in a com 
tative degree, nearly on a par with those of 
his kind and accomplished teacher. 
Malibran would often display a quaitt, 
good-humoured familiarity in. conversation, 
and many of her observations convincingly 
showed that she had a rich, vivid perception 
of the epigrammatic. Diffident of her own 
powers on unfailing test of true genius), she 
applied to, and received many points of in- 
formation relative: to the technicalities of the 
English stage from Mrs. C. Jonés, who en- 
joyed in a high degree her esteem. When 
the prompter or manager threw out any sug- 
gestion to her on stage effect, which, from 
her foreign manners, was not immedi 
familiar to her, she, more confident in Mrs. 
Jones’s judgment, would at once ‘summon 
her, and exclaim with laughable emphasis, 


by forgetting her. name, “ Where is that. little 
fat woman ?” 


[The cause of Mrs. Jones playing -Terrsa 
“ La Sonnambula :”—] 

Miss Cawse was the original Teusa ; ‘she 
had left fur Covent Garden. Malibran havi 
observed Mrs. Jones's excellent acting, sai 
to Bunn, “ I should like that little fat woman 
to play Teusa?”—Bunn replied, “ You may 
ask her.”—Going up to Mrs. Jones, she says, 
‘‘ My dear Madam, will you play my mamma?” 
—“ I do not sing,” says Mrs. Jones, ‘ therg- 
fure cannot play it.”—* Never mind, my dgas,” 
said Malibray, “I will sing the music .m 
self”? Of course she did not do so. ie 

Malibran was heard to exclaim: the next 
day, “ I never felt the character half so much 
as I did last night. Mrs. Jones played and 
felt the adopted mother so well, that I shall 
consider her teally so as long as I live.” 
After this, Mrs. Jones taught Malibran the 
English language; and on the third night of 
her performance, she presented Mrs. Jones 
with a ring in token of her admiration of her 
performance of that character. . 

The season before last, when she was about 
quitting rts Mrs. Jones had expreased 
a wish to Malibran’s sister, to have the auto- 
graph of Malibran; and on the next night, 
(being the last of her engagement,) while at 
supper on the stage, where she remained till 
half-past 3 o’clock, she rose from the table, 
and taking Mrs. Jones round the neck, kissed 
her very affectionately, and said how much 
she was obliged to her for all her kindness 
and attention to her. Mrs.’ Jones said, ‘““ My 
dear Malibran, this should not be said so 
publicly, but when we are alone; you express 

+ Presenting tings appears to have been’ Mali- 
brau’s veer mode of ex; ing her ph She 

gave a diamond one to Templéton for his goud ac 


in “ La Sonnambula;” and one to T. Coke aes 
attention in the orchestra. 











your too publiely.”” To which she 
replied. “ I am highly indebted to you, not 
only for kind attention, but for your 


so before thousands, not only to but to 
anybody who has taught me anything.” 
ibran’s sister, it seems, had 
to name Mrs. Jones’s wish of having her 
autograph till she was about embarking, when 
she wrote the eres een ene eos it to 
Mrs. Jones by her (Malibran’s) brother, on 
Monday morning :— , 
PR aces manron Sento peer a 
w lines to express my feeling of gratitude 
te a kind and For sess ih a 
to your and truly attached 
“ M, Garcia Mauinran.” 
“19th July, 1835.” 


geing to the theatre with her; Mrs. J. had 
oe to put on her bonnet 
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grain 
by the atracksof mice. 
Wormwood and Purl— Brande states that 
what our icans sell under the name of 
putl, is said to be ale seasoned with the tops 
of wormwood, (Artemisia Absinthium,) which 
Mr. Neill says is, also, sometimes em 
by the distillers in re Se 


ann. eS oe Kay; 
ton ; Spencer (not definitely appointed) ; 
Samuel Daniel ; Ben Jonson, or Yonson; 

i Thomas 


en; 
Rowe; 
Eusden ; Colley Cibber; Wil- 
liam Whitehead; Rev. Thomas Warton; 
James Henry Pye; Robert Southey. 
Addison.—(To the Editor.)\—In Addi. 


£ 6 


sonia, pp. 50-1 of the present volume, you 143, 
have omitted to state that Addison's daughter ail 


inherited, in a great degree, ~treonmere | 
memory of her father; but his other intel- 
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lectual faculties descended to her sv greatly 
impaired, that she was subject to occasional 
fits of derangement, on which account she 
lived in great retirement, and died at Bilton, 
in March, 1797, in her eightieth ~~ 


An Old Woman.—We have been to see 
Juice Heath, at the Masonic Hall, the colour- 
ed woman said to be 161 years old. We had 
years of age, which aight be accounted fully 
years of age, which might be accoun ly 
ood living - but ee et 
mother to the i of whom we. speak. 
When we saw her she lay in bed, quiet and 
noiseless.—- United States Gazette. 


onl to botanists, but 
of essential utility to the public. 
tute for a Lantern. — The inha- 


cher saigh confined these to a fot 
year o' reign, to a fort- 
night’s growth, under penalty of 3s. 4d. ; but 
the fashion prevailed so etrongly, that the pro- 
hibition was repealed, and no manner of size 
limited to that venerable excrescence ! 
W. A. B. 

The annual sale of English literature now 
amounts to two millions and a half sterling. 
Germany,however, is the most reading nation 
in the world. 
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